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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 419, and concluded.) 

As the life of Robertson drew towards its 
close, his views became increasingly spiritual, 
and his enlarged charity embraced as brethren 
and sisters all who were sincerely devoted to 
the cause of truth. He could say with the 
apostle of the Gentiles, “Grace be with all 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

In reply to a letter from one of the High 
Church party he wrote as follows: 

‘Spirit is eternal—Form is transient; and 
when men stereotype the form and call it per- 
petual, or deny that under other and very dif- 
ferent forms the self-same truth may lie (as the 
uncovering of Moses’ feet is identically the 
same as uncovering our heads,—aye, and I will 
even dare to say, often with the covering of the 
Quakers, when reverence for God is the cause 
for each), then I feel repelled at once, whether 
the form be a form of words or a form of ob- 
servance. ‘To announce spiritual religion as 
Christ announced it to the woman of Samaria, 
independent of place, on this mountain or 
that,—as Stephen announced it when they 
stoned him for blaspheming the temple,—this I 
thiuk is the great work of a Christian minister 
in these days.” 

Referring to the bitterness of religious con- 
troversy, he said, “ To understand the Life and 
Spirit of Christ appears to me to be the only 
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chance of remedy; but we have got doctrines 
about Christ, instead of Christ, and we call the 
bad metaphysics of Evangelicalism “ the Gos- 
pel,’ and the temporary, transient forms of 
Tractariapvism, ‘the Church.” “ To know Him, 
the power of His resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings,—that is all in all; and 
if the death and life of Christ are mockery in 
a man, he is our brother, whether Tractarian 
or Evangelical, if we could but believe that 
very simple proposition.” 

In the spring of 1553, he fainted and fell in 
the street. On his return to consciousness, he 
was affected with intense pain in the back of 
the head, and his strength, which had been for 
some months declining, seemed to waste rapidly 
away. Being urged by his pbysician, he con- 
sented to go to Cheltenham for rest. In de- 
scribing his situation, he said, ‘Severe and be- 
wildering pain in the cerebellum has for the last 
few days made work dangerous.” . . . ** The de- 
cline in mental power, and the entire incapacita- 
tion at times of some functions, and the severe 
pain produced by the attempt to exercise them, 
force me to look at the matter. more seriously.’’ 

After a sojourn of three weeks at Chelten- 
ham, feeling somewhat recruited, he returned 
to Brighton and resumed his labors; but it was 
in vain he endeavored to arouse his energies; 
his health was completely shattered, his power 
of mental concentration exhausted, and his 
body racked with pain, from a disease of the 
brain. 
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“ Te retained, however, to the last, his deep 
delight in the beauty of God’s world. He got 
up once when scarcely able to move, at four 
o'clock, and crept to the window, ‘to see the 
beautiful morning.’ His hope and trust in his 
Heavenly Father never failed during this dread- 
ful time. He felt assured of his immortality 
in Christ. A night or two before he died 
he dreamt that his two sisters, long since 
dead, came to crowa him. ‘I saw them,’ he 
said, earnestly. Nothing could be more touch- 
ing than his patience, thoughtfulness for others, 
and the exquisite and tender gratitude which 
he showed towards those who attended him. 
Those who had injured him he not only for- 
gave, but was anxious that all justice should be 
done them.” 

The last words he wrote were these: “I have 
grown worse and worse every day. From in- 
tensity of suffering in the brain and utter power- 
lessness and prostratiom too dreadful to describe, 
and the acknowledged anxiety of the medical 
men, I think now that I shall not get over this. 
His will be done! I write iv torture.” 

As the closing hour drew nigh, the pain be- 
came intense, and in agony be cried, “* My God, 
my Father!’ His attendants sought to relieve 
him by changing his position, but he could not 
endure a touch. “I cannot bear it,” he said, 
‘let me rest. I mustdie. Let God do his work.” 
These were bis last words. Immediately after- 
ward he expired, being on the 15th day of 
Eighth month, 1853, in the 87th year of his 
age. 

"So greatly was he beloved, that on the day of 
his funeral there was a universal mourning in 
Brighton; many of the shops were closed, and 
business was generally suspended. ‘‘ There 
were united around his tomb, by a common sor- 
row and a common love, Jews, Unitarians, 
Roman Catholics, Quakers and Churchmen; 
the workingmen, the tradesmen, and the rank 
and wealth of Brighton. For once—and it 
was a touching testimony to the reality of this 
work—all classes and all sects merged their dif- 
ferences in one deep feeling.” 

The most striking features of Robertson’s 
character, and the chief elements of his power, 
were his earnestness of purpose, his thorough 
sincerity, and his deep love of Christ, as the 
manifestation of the Divine Life. His nat- 
ural endowments, both intellectual and emo- 
tional, were of the first order, and had been im- 
proved by assiduous cultivation. His memory 
must have been exceedingly retentive, for it is 
related, that “before he left college, he had 
literally learnt by heart the whole of the New 
Testament, not ouly in English, but in Greek.” 

He was fearless in the utterance of his con- 
victions, and being an independent thinker, he 
often gave offence by declaring unpalatable 
truths or rebuking popular errors. He was 
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offered advancement in the Church if he would 
abate the strength of his expressions with re- 
gard to the Sabbath. He refused the proffer 
with sternness. Far beyond all the other perils 
which beset the Church was, he thought, this 
peril: that men who were set apart to speak 
the truth and to live above the world should 
substitute conventionable opinions for eternal 
truths,—should prefer ease to conscience, and 
worldly henors to tRat which cometh from God 
only.” 

He was, on account of his refined taste and 
high mental culture, a welcome guest with the 
aristocratic class, but by the convictions of his 
mind, and his sympathy with humanity, he was 
led to desire the elevation of the mass of man- 
kind, and hence he labored in cofjuaction with 
those who inclined to democracy. 

The extensive circulation of his writings, and 
the favor they have met with among thoughtful 
and devout minds of all Protestant persuasions, 
is an encouraging sign of the times, showing 
that the age of intolerance and sectarianism is 
passing away, and that the spiritual, practical 
religion proclaimed in the gospel of Christ is 
destined to gain the ascendency. 


——_—__+- -0e—- —__—_ 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 
A great part of the education of every child 
consists of those impressions, visual and other, 
which the senses of the little being are taking 


in busily, though unconsciously, amid the scenes 
of their first exercise; and though all sorts of 
men are born in all sorts of places—poets in 
towns, and prosaic men amid fields and woody 
solitudes—yet, consistently with this, it is also 
true that much of the original capital on which 
all men trade intellectually through life, consists 
of that mass of miscellaneous facts and imagery 
which they have acquired imperceptibly by the 
observations of their early years.— Prof. Mason. 


(-t8> 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The following thoughts have been induced 
by reading two articles in last number of your 
paper. Complaints tend to scatter the flock. 

“Tt is not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

Here is a force God will employ to regenerate 
the world and to inspire new life. It has al- 
ways been found adequate, and it has lost none 
of its power. “It is given to every man to 
profit withal.” I would therefore earnestly in- 
vite the attention of all, young and old, to it. 
Should it come in prophetic vision, then “speak 
to edification and comfort;” stir up the pure 
mind by way of remembrance; say to the as- 
sembled multitude, “Come taste and see that 
the Lord is good ;”’ that his mercies are over all 
his works; that he delights to bless his intelli- 
gent workmanship, created in his own image. 
Feed the hungry with bread from heaven ; give 
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the thir.ty the water of life,—lead them to, to Him. Will not this blessed intercourse ex- 
living foua'ains,—and show them that the pure clude the thought that you are furgotten or for- 
spirit of the Lord is in them,—“ a well of water | saken, or that he is dealing hardly with you?” 
springing up unto eternal life.” 
Cheer up, then, ye desponding! Take cour- SECRET PRAYER. 
age ye that are disheartened ; rememberin days| There are- conditions of mind entering into 
of old, when [srael was in a great strait, be-|and promoted by secret prayer, which must 
sieged by enemies on every hand, the Prophet | ever commend it most strongly to every devout 
prayed that the Lord would open their eyes to person. It removes io a large measure from 
see the true state of things, and behold their | the heart the temptation to ostentation in relig- 
surrouadings were full of chariots and horses;jion. That the profession of Christianity is a 
more was with them than against them; all the | cause of trial to many, and, uoder some circum- 
hill country was full of strength. Now this! stances, to all miads, is beyond doubt; bat it 
metaphor we would do well to consider, andj cannot be denied that the outward confession 
look up above the weaknesses of men to the| may so far zease to be a cross as to become a 
power of God. Instead of dwelling upon deso-| means of self-glorying. In such case, it is a 
lations, let us arise and build every one over | snare to the soul, a most pernicious one, super- 
against his own house; then we would soon see | inducing self-righteousness and hypocrisy. 
the multitudes come up “like a flock of sheep} Every man possesses what may be termed a 
from the washing, every one bearing twins, and | double consciousness—one for himself and anoth- 
none barren among them.” er for the world : with the one, he reads himself 
Such I believe is the power of the word of | for himself, and with the other, he reads him- 
life when public expression is called for; such | self for others. Some minds seldom study the 
the burning of the fire kindled within, that the | former, but almost exclusively the latter. To 
tongue must speak and tell what God has done. | such the danger of performing their religious 
May all mind their calling, young and old, and j duties for the inspection of men is very great, 
encourage one another to love and to good | and nothing is more important to them than to 
works. Saraw Hunt. |be put under the necessity of so far excluding 
——— themselves from the observation of the world 
SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. as to temporarily free them from this exposure 
Not long since a man in India was acensed | by making them feel that they are alone with 
of stealing asheep. He was brought before| the Searcher of hearts. _ Insensibly will the 
the judge, and the supposed owner of the sheep | thought of another’s opinion steal upon the 
was also present. Both claimed the sheep, and best of men in their most honest public devo- 
had witnesses to prove their respective claims, | tions, and in some degree, however slight, be an 
so that it was not easy for the judge to decide | enticement to dissembling. To say nothing of 
to which the sheep belonged. the desire to make one’s self appear good—too 
Knowing the customs of the shepherds, and | easily excited in us all—the very uses of public 
the habits of the sheep, the judge ordered the | Worship to stir each other to increased piety ia 
sheep to be brought into court, and sent one of | some sort lay one under bonds, cither real or 
the two men into another room, while he told | imaginary, to try to please. One would natu- 
the other to call the sheep, and see if it would | rally wish to make an impression favorable to 
come to him. But the poor animal, not know- | Teligion by exhibiting its excellence in one’s 
ing the “ voice of a stranger,” would not go to| own exercises.” This is a good; yet we must 
him. In the meantime the other man, who was | see how this line of commendable virtue runs 
in an adjoining room, growing impatient, and | by a brink—the.temptation to appear better 
‘probably suspecting what was going on, gave a| than we really are. Now, the correction for 
kind of “ clack,” upon which the sheep bounded | this tendency is not abstinence from public 
away towards him at once. ‘This “ cluck ” was | Worship, but frequent devotion under circum- 
the way in which he had been used to call the , 8tances where it is impossible to be thus beset. 
sheep, and it was at once decided that he was} The soul, shut away from outward incitewents, 
the real owner. is led to turn in upon itself, aod so a deeper, 
Thus we have a beautiful illustration of John | juster insight of its own condition is insured. 


x. 4,5: And the sheep follow him, for they 
know his voice: aod a stranger will they not fol- 
low, but will flee from him ; for they know not 


Thus withdrawn from the eyes of men, it reads 
itself for itself—not asking what will wen think 
of this or that act, but ** What do J thiuk of it 


for myself?’ ‘Does it do for me?” * Does 
jit answer the ideal of truth and purity which 
“‘ Maintain confidence in God by lookiog out | I have formed for myself, and so command my 
for instances of His love. They will not be! own respect, which is of infinitely grea’er mo- 
wanting; and when you meet with them, let a! ment to me than the judzments of o'hers?” 
word of grateful response rise from your heart The heart can see much of itself as refleeied iu 


the voice of strangers. —British Workman. 
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the opinions of others; but the lesson will be: 
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“ How beautiful the thatch looks!” cried an* 


straightway forgotten unless it carry these teach- | other. 


ings into its own solitudes and ponder them. 
The sun paints his pictures in the dark, and the 
operator must hurry away his delicate tracery 
to the little dark room to fix it. The outside 
surface man, comparing himself with men around 
him, estimating himself by the average of man- 
kind, makes no advancement; while he who 
seeks retirement with God, bringing with him 
the results of his observations, finds a higher 
standard of comparison for his character. A 
clearer light than the dim. confused opinions of 
men shines upon his soul, even that which 
streams forth from the perfection of the Al- 
mighty. He and God are alone, and in God 
there is no darkness at all. All is made mani- 
fest by this light, and as the soul can bear it, 
every motive and act stands out in full propor- 
tion. 

‘there is, moreover, absolute need of the 
broader freedom which the soul can have only 
in closet prayer. Secret devotion may restrain 
trom pride, from dissimulation, but it also af- 
fords the opportunity for, and the encourage- 
ment to the utmost directness and thoroughness 
in one’s approaches to God. Every thought 
can be expressed; sins which are hardly con- 
ceived may be confessed; troubles which no 
human breast could appreciate can be told into 
an Ear that never wearies of listening and a 
loving Heart thut never wearies of feeling; 
emoticns of joy and sorrow can have their full 
gush of expression witheut fear of annoyance 
to one’s highest friend. However much all 
hearts may need the aid which contact with 
other hearts imparts, there are times when 
every heart absolutely requires the unrestrained 
liberty of privacy. Two are infinitely too many ; 
one and God are enough. Then will the soul 
open all its secrets, and from a deep sense of its 
bitterness and helplessness, pour out itself into 
an urgent waiting and pleading before Him who 
seeth in secret and rewardeth openly. Happy 
for us if, when such seasons of want and anguish 
come, we have already learned the uses of se- 
cret prayer ?— The Methodist. 
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“ Dear moss!" said the old thatch, ‘‘I am 
80 worn, so patched, so ragged; really, I am 
quite unsightly. I wish you would come and 
cheer me up a little; you will hide all my in- 
firmities and defects, and, through your loving 
sympathy, no finger of contempt or dislike will 
be pointed at me.” 

“TL come!” said the moss; and it crept up 
afd around, and in and out, till every flaw was 
hidden, and all was smooth aud fair. Presently 
the sun shone out, and the old thatch looked 
gloriously in the golden rays. 


“ How beautiful the thatch looks !” cried one. | And while they associated this supply with his 


“Ah!” cried the old thatch, “rather let 
them say how beautiful is the loving moss, that 
spends itself in covering all my faults, keeping 
the knowledge of them all to herself, and by 
her own grace making my age and poverty wear 
the garb of youth and Juxuriance.”’ 

MAN AN ORIGINAL CREATION, NOT A DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

From an article under this head in the Theo- 
logical Eclectic, for July and August, by Wor- 
thington Hooker, M. D., Professor in Yale Col- 
lege, we extract as follows: 

“ How does man differ mentally from animals? 

It has sometimes been said that man is govern- 
ed by reason and animals by instinct. To near- 
ly the same purport, says St. Hillaire, an emi- 
nent French naturalist, ‘ the plant lives, the ani- 
mal lives and feels, man lives, feels, and thinks.’ 
The truth is, that both man and the animal 
have instinct, thought, and reason. That com- 
mon animals think, I need not stop to prove. 
It is obvious, also, that they reason, if we call 
the making of inferences reasoning. If you hit 
a dog with a stone, and he afterward secs you 
take up another stone, he infers that he had 
better get out of the reach of that stone if he 
ean. This inferring, or reasoning, is through 
the mere association of ideas, and differs from 
a higher kind of reasoning, soon to be spoken 
of as belonging exclusively toman. Sumetimes 
this reasoning by association is more complex 
than in the case just cited. I will give a few 
examples. A bird built its nest in a quarry, 
where it was liable to disturbance from the blast- 
ings. It soon, however, learned to fly off when 
it heard the bell ring to warn the laborers pre- 
vious toa blast. They sometimes rung the bell 
when there was to be no blast, for the sake of 
amusement in seeing the bird start off when 
there was no need of it; but it did not allow 
itself to be many times deceived in this way, 

for it soon added another menta) association to 
the first one from which its inference was made, 
and did not quit its vest till it saw the men 
run. Some horses in a field were supplied with 
water in a trough occasionally filled by a pump. 
One of the horses, more sagacious than the rest, 
if he found the trough empty, would take the 
pump-handle in his teeth, and pump into the 
trough. The other horses seeing this, would, 
whenever they found no water in the trough, 
tease the horse that knew how to pump by biting 
and kicking him, till he would fill the troagh 
for them. In this case, the horse that did the 
pumping associated in his mind the motion of 
the pump handle in the hands of his master 
with the supply of water, and he inferred that 
his mouth could do as well as his master’s hand, 
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pumping, he inferred what their teasing him 
meant from associating it with their motions 
about the trough, indicating so plainly that they 
wanted some water. 

Instinct is a very different thing from this 
reasoning by association. It makes no infer- 
ences. It isunreasoning and blind. The hen will 
sit on pieces of chalk, shaped like eggs, as readi- 
ly as on realeggs. The flesh-fly often lays its 
eggs in the carrion-flower, the odor of which so 
resembles that of tainted meat as to deceive the 
insect. An amusing example of the blind dis- 
regard of circumstances in obeying instinct is 
furnished by an English gentleman Mr. Brode- 
rip, in an account of a beaver, which he caught 
when very young. He gives a circumstantial 
narration of his operations in a roor: in which 
he placed him, where there were also placed 
materials in great variety—rush. baskets, hand- 
brushes, sticks, books, boots, clothes, turf, coal, 
hay, etc. He went to work busily construct- 
ing out of these a dam and anest, very much as 
he would if he were on the banks of a stream. 
Now, if his instinct were atall rational, it wou!d 
not have impelled him to make a dam and a 
dwelling in a common room. Reason would 
have dictated the construction of a nest, and 
nothing more. 

Iustinct operates in many wonderful ways, 
but these we cannot stop to notice. 

Reasoning by association is more prominent 
in some animals than in others, but in none is 
itso much soasin man. It is with him a very 
abundant source of knowledge. 

But there is a higher kind of reasoning, which 
belongs to man alone—a reasoning by which he 
arrives at principles—abstract reasoning, as it 
may be termed. I will illustrate, in a very 
simple way, the difference between this reason- 
ing and that which is common to man and the 
brutes. Newton had a favorite dog, Diamond. 
We will suppose that, happening to be under an 
apple-tree with his master, he was hit by a fall- 
ing apple. He would infer, if he saw other 
apples falling, that it was best to keep out of the 
way of them. This would be the extent of his 
reasoning. But how was it with his master? 
It is said that the seeing of an apple fall, led 
him to such thoughts and reasonings on falling 
and moving bodies that he at length discovered 
the great fact or principle of gravitation. 

Here we have disclosed to us the grand dis- 
tinction-—the ‘impassable chasm’—between 
man and other animals. No animal, however 
extensive may be its meatal associations, and 
inferences from them, can ever evolve a princi- 
ple, or receive one into its mind by instruction. 
This is not a difference of degree merely, but of 
kind. Man is not merely a wiser being than 
any other animal, but the main source of his 
wisdom is a faculty or power which is not pos- 
sessed in the smallest degree by the most high- 


ly endowed of the brute creation. This intro- 
duces him into a sphere of thought, and conse- 
quently of feeling, ia which he moves in com- 
mon with angels, and, we may add, in common 
with the Deity—the only difference being that 
God koows all principles without the tedious 
processes of thought and reasoning which must 
be gone through with by man. It is plainly 
this which is sigmified when it is said of the 
creation of man, ‘ In the image of God created 
he bim.’ 

Let us see now what results come from the 
possession of this power. 

First, it is only by a recognition of principles 
that man infers from nature the existence of a 
Creator, or can teach this inference to others. 
And he can teach this to no brute, simply be- 
cause it has no power of admitting into its mind 
the simplest principle. 

Again, as the distinction between right and 
wrong is founded on principles, it is obvious that 
no animal but man can know this distinction ; 
and so no animal but man can act in obedience 
to conscience. Sometimes this knowledge is 
loosely and inconsiderately attributed to brutes 
of the higher orders. It has been said by some 
one, that man is the god of the dog; but it is 
irreverent trifling thus to compare the regard of 
the dog for his master to that which man should 
bear to the Creator. We usually recognize the 
distinction between men and animals in respect 
to the existence of a conscience in the very 
language we use. We are not apt to speak of 
punishing a dog, for the word implies a moral 
fault as the reason for the infliction. We whip 
him simply to associate in his mind pain with 
the act done, to prevent him from doing ifagain; 
or, perhaps, to vent our ill feeling for the harm 
done upon the innocent cause of it. 

It is the power of abstract reasoning that is 
the source of language in man. This is mani- 
fest if we consider what is the nature of 
language. What we ordinarily term language 
is made up of vocal signs of an arbitrary char- 
acter, with corresponding written sigas. As 
general principles are recognized in the eoustruc- 
tion and arrangement of these signs, we see at 
once the reason that brutes have no artificial 
language—that is, no signs that are agreed upon 
as expressive of ideas. They do indeed havea 
natural language, made up of natural signs, 
eries, and motions, Wich vary in different 
tribes of animals; but artificial, that is, construct- 
ed language, is a wholly different thing, al- 
though it may incorporate into itself features 
from natural language. The parrot is indeed 
said to talk, but it is sheer imitation; and he 
never originates any language. It is not the 
mere possessioa of talkivg organs that gives to 
man the power of talking; the presence of the 
mind of man is essential for this use of those 
organs. The talk of Balaam’s ass was a miracle 
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but all asses, and, iv fact, all animals that have | toward its offspring only so long as the necessity 
vocal organs, would talk at once, without any | of parental care exists. It is not so with the 
miraculous agency, if their minds could be en- | human parent; and it is, partly at least, because 
dowed, as man’s mind is, with the power of | the higher reason of the human mind, looking 
abstract reasoning; that is, they would both | forward into the future as well as back into the 
learn and invent words as expressive of their | past, and recognizing the principles which are 
thoughts. The distinctness with which they | the basis of relations and duties, associates such 
would utter these words would differ according | thoughts with the object of care as would awak- 
to the construction of the vocal organs; but | eo and perpetuate affection. 
most of the animals that we see around us would [ have thus briefly noticed the chicf results 
have a better utterance than the parrot has with | that come from the grand characteristics which 
his stiff and dry tongue. distinguish the mind of man from that of the 
It is a well ascertained fact, that animals never | higher brutes. It is a characteristic which be- 
recognize any meaning in outlines of objects; | longs alike to the most cultivated and elevated, 


‘and yet the rudest outlines are readily inter- land the most rude and degraded of our race. 


preted by even very young children. To get \'There is no truth in the assertion which is 
at the explanation of this, observe what the out- | sometimes made, that races who are depressed 
line of avy familiar object, as a cat, is to the | and brutalized by the circumstances of their 
child. His thought is not that it is a cat, but | condition are midway between the cultivated 
that some one has drawn certain lines by which | races and the brutes. They are all with us on 
he intended to give the ideaof a cat. In other | this side of the ‘impassable chasm ’ of which I 
words, it is a form of language—picture lan- | have spoken, and have within them the germs 
guage as it may be called—a language which | of the same intellectual and moral power, need- 
the child can understand, because he has a/ing only the influence of the same propitious 
reasoning mind, capable of filling out the outline | circumstances that we have had for their full 
and putting in the appropriate colors, which the | development.” — Western Christian Advocate. 
animal cannot do. Ancient inscriptions show ee a 
that this picture language was in common use! God has written on the flower that sweetens 
in rade natiovs before the art of writing was in- | the air—on the breeze’ that rocks the flower 
troduced. | upon the stem—upon the rain-drop that refresh- 
Again, it is from man’s capability of recogniz- | es the sprig of moss that lifts its head in the 
ing principles that cowes all his knowledge of | desert—upon its deep chambers—upon every 
what is ideal and representative. On this point, | penciled shell that sleeps in the cavern of the 
says Figuier, a recent French author, ‘Thanks | deep, no less than upon the mighty sun that 
to this faculty, man has conceived the ideal and | warms and cheers millions of creatures which 
realized poesy. He has conceived the infinite | live in its light—upon all his works he has 








and created mathematics.’ I need not stop to ! written, “ None liveth for himself.” 


show that no brute stepped within the realms of 
such knowledge. 

No animal but man makes tools ; and Frank- 
lin characterized man as a tool-making animal. 
Animals do, indeed, use such tools as nature 


* provides for them—for teeth, claws, bills, etc., 


are tools—but they never contrive tovls for 
themselves, and do not use any of man’s tools 
in imitation of him, except it be in the case of 
a few of the higher animals, especially those 
that are peculiarly imitative. The tailor-bird 
uses its bill in sewing together leaves for its 
nest with threads that it picks up, but it never 
would invent a needle, or even think of using 
one, if it fell in it’ way, after seeing it used by 
any of the human race. The explanation of all 
this is, that in the use and construction of all 
tools, from the simplest instrument up to the 
most complicated machinery, we have the appli- 
cation of principles—the principles of mechan- 
les ; and of these no brute, from the constitution 
of his mind, can have any knowledge. 

There is a marked difference between man 
and animals in regard to the continuance of 
natural affection. In the brute parent it lasts 


——-+~+0r-____——- 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 4. 
Lonpon, Seventh month, 1866. 

Once again we are in London, and have been 
fortunate in securing accommodations close to 
all we care most about,—that is, as far as prac- 
ticable, in so immense a place as London. We 
are in a sort of aristocratic “blind alley,” ani- 
mated without being noisy, and such pleasant 
accommodations altogether that we feel much at 
home. Iam becoming much attached to Old 
England, and think almost with dread of the 
time now so near when we shall really set out 
for “foreign parts,” to wander in a strange 
land, and among a people speaking an unknown 
tongue. I am sadly doubtful of our knowledge 
of the French and German languages proving 
sufficient for Continental purposes. 

I think, when I closed my last very hurriedly, 
I had said nothing about the beautiful Abbey of 
Melrose, which we were sorry to find close ad- 
joining the village; indeed, almost enclosed by 
it, beside being fenced in and Ipcked up. 
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But it is a magnificent and impusing ruin, and 
we almost wesried our guide by our lengthened 
admiration. We had a more satisfactory view 
of the exterior afterward, by walking outside 
the graveyard. The elaborate finish of the 
carving of the interior, and the wonderful state 
of preservation (for more than 600 years) ex 
ceeding what I could have imagined, was 
sti!l more surprising when we learned that it 
was supposed to have been the workmiunship of 
a body of Sistercian monks, the architects as 
well as the original occupants of the monastery. 
On the morning of the 16th we left in a post 
chaise for Abbotsford. A splendid day, and 
we were more than delighted with our visit. A 
grand-daughter of Sir Walter, 14 years old, is 
heiress of Abbotsford. The place is occupied 
by Mr. J. Hope Scott, who married a daughter 
of Mr. Lockhart, and took the name of Scott 
on his marriage. His wife is deceased, but he 
and his family have given up all the rooms 
made memorable by the memory of Sir Walter, 
to be open to vis.tors, they usiog only the 
newer parts. 

Such is the enthusiastic veneration for the 
former occupant that the cicerone told us they 
sometimes had three and four bundred visitors 
inaday. A clock is there which formerly be- 
longed to Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. 
It is still ticking—a period of more than two 


century. Next day we were on our way to 
Fe ee 

We have spent one day between the National 
Gallery and the Royal Academy, both very 
splendid institutions, and several hours were 
passed in examining the many exquisitely 
beautiful -paintiogs, the work of renowned ar- 
tists, whose productions we had always heard of 
with longing. Hampton Court was one of the 
many objects of interest, and it took a long day 
to enjoy all the beauties and wonders of the 
place. The house covers eight acres of ground, 
with gardens, and pleasure grounds, and parks 
of proportionate extent, and all this vast domain 
kept up in perfect style. The Palace is no 
longer used by,Royalty, but is occupied in dif- 
ferent suites of apartments by decayed gentle- 
women, formerly ladies of honor, retired offi:ers 
of the’Crown, and so forth. Their apartments 
are strictly private, but all the galleries of 
paintings and poets, once the abode of Kings 
and Queens, are open to inspection; and in them 
we saw many curious pieces of old furniture, 
which have been preserved with great care, 
through centuries, showing us, by the aid of a 
little imagination, what was “ the interior life” 
of Royalty, hundreds of years ago. 

The next day we had a little peep into that 
of the present Sovereign of England, or rather 
of her horses, as we visited Her Majesty’s 


hundred years. We saw much we shall long/ stables, at Windsor. They generally contain 


remember in connection with the former owner. 164 horses ; and the sight impressed us with a 
As we passed on to Dryburg, in whose ruined | sense of the blessedness of our republican gov- 
Abbey his bones found their last resting place, ! ernment in contrast to this, where all these im- 
we crossed a hill where it is said he frequently | mense establishments are kept up for one litéle 
went, considering the view from it the finest in! woman. It was, however, a curious sight, and 
this everywhere charming country; and we were | we all united that horses and carriages never 


told that, by a singular chance, on the day of his | 


funeral, the procession was detained, by an acci- 
dent, for a considerable time, duriug which the 
hearse stvod on his favorite spot. 

Next morning, about 9 o’clock, we took the 





could be kept in more exquisite order. 

Next day we spent at the Kensington Muse- 
um, a place we had been strongly recommended 
to see, but of which “the half had not been 
told us.” It is a very large and elegant build- 


car for York, and arrived about 4 P. M., not | ing, in the West End, filled with all that can 


too much fatigued to visit the far-famed York- 
Minster. After a pleasant walk through the 
town, which bore, everywhere, the appearance 
of great age, as well as substantial comfort, we 
reached this magnificent structure just as it 
was being closed for the day; but the obliging 
Warden admitted us, and explained all the 
various points of attraction, kindly allowing us 
to remain quite a long time, though not half as 
long as we should have enjoyed looking at its 
almost overwhelming grandeur and majestic 
proportions. The richness and splendor of its 
bumerous stained windows (one of which meas- 
ures 75 feet by 31,) and the exquisite delicacy 
and variety of the stone carvings, far exceeded 
all the abbeys and churches that we had pre- 
viously seen, and the lofty vaulted roof, 100 feet 
in height, added impressiveness to the whole. 
The date of its erection is early in the 13th 


be imagined of strange and curious, from all 
parts of the world; and I think we might spend 
a week or ‘two there without finding out the ex- 
tent of its treasures. It was a perfect feast, 
with its magnificent collection of paintings. 
There was the Vernon gallery, of which we had 
heard so much; with the copies of some of the 
best pictures we had long been familiar, but 
now we were enjoying the far more beautiful 
originals. Then there were many other rooms 
filled with choice productions, all beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, and which will dwell in our memories 
for many a day, in confirmation of the truth 
that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” We 
did not accomplish even a glance at all of them 
before we were too weary to enjoy any more for 
the day, and, taking a “ buss” to Hyde Park, 
varied the pleasure by gaziog awhile on its bril- 
liant and busy throng of “the beauty aud 
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fashion of London,” op horse-back and in car 
riages; and then rambled through St. James’, 
whose calm and quiet loveliness contrasted 
strikingly with the former scenes. Though in 
the very heart of this vast city, we might imag 
ine ourselves hundreds of miles away—so per- 
fectly country-like did it seem; and- our walk 
through it was a fitting conclusion to this day 
of unusual enjoyment. 


their residences; and while meetings in many 
places have become smaller, in others they have 
increased. We believe that the principle which 
Friends regard as the fundamental principle, — 
is dear to very many who may not have given 
evidence upon whose side they are by a surren- 
der of the whole heart. Such need not be di- 
rected to anything without them in order to 
draw nearer to the Fountain of Life, but to 
centre to the gift within, that they may receive 
the unfoldings of Truth as they are revealed in 
the secret of the soul. 
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Tae Society or Frrenps.—Our attention 
has been again directed to this subject by a 
second article from the pen of T. H.S. His 
remarks are based upon the position that the 
Society of Friends “is gradually dwindling 
away, and that without a change our utter dis- 
solution is inevitable.”” He queries, Should not 
this “ arouse to action the most lethargic among 
us?” “The idea,” T. H. 8S. says, he “ par- 
ticularly designs to convey is, that upon a ques- 
tion of the preservation of the life of our organi- 
zation and the maintenance of the great leading 
doctrines and testimonies which we hold, all mere 
forms, usages, and disciplinary arrangements, are 
to be considered subject to change without hesi- 
tation.” He considers that “ form is being the 
death of us, and that we should endeavor to 
modify, revise and conduct the exercises of our 
meetings so as to render them attractive and 
inviting to our members.” We have accepted 
the communications on the state of the Society, 
as the expression of a sincere interest in the wel- 
fare of the body, and not as the utterance of 
complaints, in which light our friend S. H., in 
her notice of them in the present number, ap- 
pears to consider them. 

It may seem a repetition to some extent of a 
former Editorial, but we think it right to advert 
more fully to the views presented by T. H. S. 
We do not unite with the sentiment that our 
Society is on the wane. The decrease in 
numbers since the census of 1829 may be ac- 
counted for in a great measure by the agitations 
which not long after that period threatened a 
second separation of the Society. 

Meetings vary in size through the force of 
circumstances. Many of our Friends whom we 
have deemed “worthy of double honor,” be- 
cause of their dedication to the Truth, have 
been removed by death, Some have changed 










Instead of introducing new forms or looking 


at the present usages of the Society as the 
causes of offence, let us recur to the mauner in 


which the Society was first gathered. George 
Fox, in yielding to the impressions of divine 


grace, “was led to believe that through the 
power of Christ revealed in his soul, he should be 
enabled to overcome” the world. This induced 


retirement of spirit and a faith in silent wor- 
ship. As others were convinced of the same 
internal operative principle, they were brought 
together to await the arising of Life by which 
their spiritual strength was renewed. A like 
desire for good induced an individual in after 


years to seek a retired situation, and he sat 


upon a log. In time, one, and then another, 
came and sat with him. The number in- 
creased—a house was built and a meeting es- 
tablished near that place. A friend in another 
neighborhood went regularly to the meeting- 
house, his dog being his only companion for a 
long time. Curiosity led some persons to meet 
with him to see what could induce him to go 
there alone. This was the origin of a large 
meeting. Instances somewhat similar might be 
multiplied, but our object is to call attention to 
that Power which can alone build up and sus- 
tain the Church. ‘“ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain.” The original ground, with its native 
simplicity, of our early Friends, should ever be 
kept in view. We are not so wedded to the 
forms or usages of the Society as to, wish to 
adhere to them at the expense of something bet- 
ter adapted to the wants of its members, but we 
have an objection to changes which do not 
profit, or which are not a decided improvement. 
In the “ Life of Sarah Grubb” we find the fol- 
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lowing, to which we can fully subscribe. ‘“ Let 
situations be what they may, and outward ad- 
vantages ever so great, we are.abundantly con- 
vinced that whoever experiences an inheritance 
in the truth, and an establishment therein, must 
porchase it for themselves, learn to live on 
mannaof their own gathering, and know whence 


all their fresh springs proceed.” 


Disp, on Sixth-day morning, the 13th of Ninth 
month, 1867, at the residence of Israel L. Bartram, 
in Chester Co., Pa., Levinan H. Mitier, of West 
Chester, in the 76th year of her age, 
suddenly, on the 24th of Ninth month, 
1867, in Bensalem, Bucks Co., Pa., Josepu Paxson, 
in the 65th year of his age. 

——____.-. 4g —__. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends will be 
held on Fourth-day evening next, the 9th inst., at 8 
o’clock. 


’ 


Jacos M. Etus, Clerk. 


———-~<0——- —____ 


The Committee appointed at the First-day School 
Conference at West Chester, will meet at Race Street 
Monthly Meeting Room on Seventh-day afternoon, 
10th mo. 12th, at 3 o’clock. The sub-committees 
will meet in the same building at 10 o’clock in the 
morning of that day. 

ae 


The First-day School at Green Street Meeting 
House will re-open on First-day afternoon, 10th mo. 
6th, at 2} o’clock, P. M. 

The First-day School at Race Street Meeting 
House will re-open on same day at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

eae 


Erratum.—Page 472, in the Notice of “ Friends’ 
Social Lyceum,” for “ First Annual Session” read 
“ Fifth Annual Session.” 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 6. 
Mavence, August 22. 

I believe [ have not written since I left 
Switzerland. I forget whether or not I told 
you of my visit to Strasbourg to see its world- 
renowned cathedral. It was distressing to me 
to leave Switzerland so soon? I had allotted 
upon all August in Switzerland. But since it 
Was necessary, in order to accommodate one of 
our party who wished to meet her mother at 
Carlsriihe, I consoled myself as best I could by 
going to see the Cathedral of Strasbourg. In 
those natural cathedrals of the Alps, architee- 
ture does not unfold itself. The altars are al- 
ready erected by nature, with the domes and 
plonacles that point the soul to heaven. Humble 
little churches nestle among the hills, with their 
red roofs and small spires, and witness that man 
understands the lesson which nature gives,— 
and complete the picture with the human touch 
that reaches the heart. 

After Switzerland, the plains of Germany 
looked very tame, with its villages sleeping in 


the sunshine, between cultivated flelds. Indeed 
it was not Germany but France still. At last 
the lofty spire of Strasbourg was seen, and 
seemed to lift the soul up. Its grace and light- 
ness are wonderful. The stone seems to lose 
its heaviness, and indeed it was necessary to 
touch it to convince myself that it was not wood. 
It reminded me of the delicate wood-work of 
Switzerland. The sculptures inside are all ex- 
quisite, and some of the finest are by one of 
Erwin’s daughters, for his children continued 
the work after he died. I believe I have al- 
ready written you of this cathedral and its ex- 
quisite painted windows. There is something 
beautifully symbolic in the light of heaven 
falling upon the worshippers through the forms 
of saints, whose love and self sacrifice are ex- 
pressed by the colors. In this language of 
color, handed down from the earliest ages, the 
blue signifies divine truth, and the red divine 
love, and the yellow divine glory, or the Holy 
Ghost; green (combined of yellow and blue) is 
regeneration—human charity; and purple (of 
red and blue) is human effort for truth and 
love; the violet expresses the depth of self- 
sacrifice, and is the color the priest wears on 
Good Friday: for these symbolical colors are 
used by the priests. White is divine, or orig- 
inal innocence. It is quite necessary to know 
this symbolism of color in order to understand 
the meaning of ecclesiastical painting. There 
was one window in Strasbourg Cathedral where 
the virgin was dotted with a mantle of violet, 
over an undergarment of richest crimson; and 
her feet were shod with yellow. She held an 
infant, and, in the three large panes in front of 
her, were the three wise magi, one of whom was 
a negro clad in cloth of gold, and with a crown 
on his head like the other two. (And this was 
not the only instance in this cathedral of the 
recognition of the negro as an equal worshipper 
with his white brethren.) All the figures were 
as large as life. 

Only one spire of this cathedral is finished ; 
but the other is nearly 400 feet high; and they 
seem to despair of finishing it, for they have 
built a house on top for the bell ringers, and 
made a balustrade round it, where people go up 
and. view the country in all dircctions. It is 
nearly 400 steps up. It has been destroyed 
and restored again and again in the last $00 
years, and is certainly a most wonderful expres- 
sion of man’s aspiration to God. It was built 
by a society of Masons, who still exist as a re- 
ligious union. While we recognise that there 
is a religious working more really spiritual, 
whose stones are /iving ones, we will not under- 
value this expression. The saints and apostles 
who are here represented worked in a more 
spiritual quarry than the painters; but it was 
something that those who came after recognised 
their spirituality, and forgot themselves in ap- 
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preciation of them, though it was a fall of the 
human nature, for a little while raised so high 
as the early Christians raised it. It is the fa- 
tality of the human race to perpetually fall back 
from that which #® attains into the worship of 
the attainment. Saint worship is not confined 
to the Catholic Church. The Protestant 
Churches worsbip their Luthers, and Calvins, 
and George Fox’s, and Wm. Penns; for in- 
stead of taking the hint from them of approach- 
ing God at first hand, they think and feel and 
act in the wheel-rats of the way of Life that 
the fathers have made; and I do not know that 
the old formulas of any sect are more quicken 
ing than these glorious forms of saints and he- 
roes, which the light of heaven shines through! 
Both, alas! are apt to prove substitution instead 
of new fresh life; and are but shadows to the 
substance, which is love of man expressed in all 
beneficent sympathies and furtherance of his 
aspirations after truth and good, and his acts of 
love ; soothing his sorrows and helping his in- 
firmities by the way. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to recognise, in the Masonic societies, that 
this building of houses of God with stone and 
mortar was recognised, by the builders, as sym- 
bolic ; and the spiritual secret of Free Masoury 
was brotherly love and helpfulness. I thus 
took up a great reverence for Free Masons; and 
somehow was mingled with my impression the 
idea that the Temple of Solomon was a symbol 
of a perfectly formed character ; and my mother, 
who was something of a poet, spoke to me of the 
fact that the building was put together “ with 
out sound of hammer or axe,” all the hewing 
aod sawing being done in the mountains of 
Lebanon by Hiram’s laborers, suggesting that 
men should work on the materials nature pro- 
vides, each according to his several faculty, 
and the world would be built up, worthy to be 
called the temple of the Lord. ; 

The circumstance that I am writing to a 
Quaker community my impressions of these 
great works of the Catholic Church keeps my 
mind in a continual musing mood on the sub- 
ject of symbolism. The etymological meaning 
of the word symbol is the rolling together into 
one whole the ideal and material. It is the ex- 
pression or signifying of spiritual by material 
things—man’s miniature of God creating. Sa- 
cred art is therefore legitimate human activity. 
But the art must be sacred. When Fra Angeli- 
co never painted for money, and always painted 
on her knees, the art was sacred, and every pic- 
ture an act of devotion. When the Masonic 
fraternities of the middle ages bound themselves 
by vows to a life of virtue and devotion, they 
were enabled to build these glorious cathedrals, 
which all the money of the world cannot get 
finished, for such work, like the grace of God 
flowed “without money and without price.” 
When people paint for money, and “ to be ap- 
























preciated,” as isthe modern term for a weak 
desire of personal glory, instead of for blessing 
and leading their fellow creatures to the bless- 
edness of divine beauty—high art is no more. 


KE. P. P. 


RELIGION AND HEALTH. 
Those who study the Old Testament are often 


surprised to fiud how large a proportion of its 
regulationg were sanitary in their end and aims, 
designed to educate a whole community in those 
habits, and calling their attention to those vir- 
tues and exercises which should form. a healthy 
population. Their laws relating to clean and 
unclean beasts, for instance, entering into all 
domestic life, and demanding that if a mouse or 
rat or piece of dead flesh had touched any culi- 
nary vessel, it should be dipped in water and 
thoroughly washed before it could be again used, 
were intended to raise a nation of slaves into 
the most civilized and cleanly nation then on 
the earth. It was found necessary to forbid 
pork altogether to a nation who perhaps were 
not so careful thoroughly to cook all their meat 
as we are. Their fastings, festivals, clean and 
unclean animals, their weekly day of rest, and 
whole domestic arrangements were a wonderfully 
devised system for directing the attention of the 
whole community to the cultivation of the most 
perfect health of body, as one of the first of re- 
ligious duties. 


About a generation ago, Dr. Combe, a 


physician, of Edinburgh, who in early life had 


nearly died for want of sufficient care, went 


everywhere over Great Britain and America, 


lecturing on health, and publishing works on 
the constitution of man, calling attention to this 
subject as a religious duty, incumbent on all. 
His language was not always correct, and his 
ideas were somewhat restricted, but they met a 
great want in the popular mind, and treated 
of a very neglected subject. His lectures gave 
phrenology a start in this country, and every- 
thing connected with physical culture. And 
though some terrible blunders were made, 
they inspired a class of men who have been ex- 
perimenting and growing in the conscientious 
feeling that the cultivation of health, by all 
suitable exercises and repose alternately of each 
organ, is the duty of every individual; one 
without which he cannot perform aright any 
other duty to himself, bis family or the com- 
munity. 

There is a sort of idea, popular with some, 
that Christianity has done away with all this 
religion of the body. There cannot be a great- 
er and more pernicious mistake. Christianity 
has stamped a value upon every human life 
never before conceived, and health is a part of 
life—it is life. When St. Paul said that bodily 
exercise profiteth little, he spoke of Pharasaic 
exercises into which Judaism had degenerated 
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—mere forms without life. But when the 
same writer argued, as a sufficient proof of the 
sin of certain immoralities, that he who com- 
mitted them sinned against his own body, he 
implied that a// neglects and courses of life in- 
jurious to health are repugnant to the very 
foundations of all true religion. “This is for 
your health” was the sufficient reason in his eyes 
why he should command men to take food, and 
even wine is enjoined on a sick man for the 
same reason. “Thou shalt not kill” embraces 
more than most think. Christian science has 
greatly added to the average length of life, and 
it has not done half its work yet. 

And still there are thousands who never 
study the laws of health, to obey them as a re- 
ligious duty, but eat and drink, rise and retire, 
over-exercise themselves, or go without exercise, 
without any conscientious scruples, except so 
far as pain or the doctor reform their habits 
per force. 

But the cultivation of the highest attainable 
degree of health is not only a positive part of 
religion, but one of the most important parts of 
religion. Indeed, the example set by each 
affects the family; and the whole community, 
and national customs, duration of life, happi- 
ness and physical progress or degeneracy, so 
long as the family or race shall last—all are 
bound up in this comprehensive principle, cul- 
tivating the most perfect health as a fundamen- 
tal religious duty. Inferior individuals and 
races are crowded out of existence, and the su- 
perior multiply and fill the earth. This is the 
way in which in the course of ages the types 
and ideas of all races steadily improve. We 
live in an age of science, and that science which 
produced the best races of men will populate 
the world of the future and give it dominion. 

Besides, the intellectual vigor of a race cor- 
responds, other things being equal, with the 
cultivation of bodily health of every part. No 
doubt sickly folks have usually the most delicate 
and sensitive nervous organization. They often 
perecive more acutely, and determine more ex- 
ey: the direction in which men ought to act. 

udeed, in all motion, there are two things to be 
considered, force and direction. Now, granting 
that persons not robust may be more delicate 
and exact in the direction they give to their 
evergies, yet lacking the wholesome energy 
and manly vigor, most of what they propose 
dies fruitless for want of energy. perseverance 
aud intellectual force, generally to make its 
power felt. Bat a diseased body is not usually 
80.healthy in its tastes, affections and impulses. 
They are morbid, perverted, erratic, and lead 
to all sorts of wrong and mistaken judgments. 

Nor is even this the worst. Morality depends 
much upon health. All sorts of depraved im- 
pulses are stimulated by gross feeding and want 
of exercise. The early riser, the temperate man 


in his food, the active and energetic man in ex- 
ercise, will be found generally possessed of the 
best moral judgment—all his instincts and im- 
pulses leading him to noble, humane, honorable 
and elevated course of action. This reverence 
for the health of the body is therefore most 
comprehensive in its bearing on individuals, 
families and races. ‘To so regulate the alter- 
nate exercises and repose of all our bodily fac- 
ulties, as to use them for the end for which they 
were designed by the great and all-wise Creator, 
is an object worthy the most patient study and 
religious care of every human being.— Public 
Ledger. 


—_—_ + ~0 + 


The following was written by one who had 
watched by the bed of a suffering sister for 
| many hours, and at last saw the “ unconscious 
moanings were yielding to the craving of the 
weary frame for rest.” 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 
O! tread lightly ; she is weary ; 

She hath suffered all day through, 
And the night is somewhat dreary, 

If she wake and suffer too. 
Silently the stars are keeping 

Their sunny vigils o’er her, 
And she dreams not in her sleeping 

That to-morrow is before her. 
Break it not, that spell of slumber, 

Waveless, beautiful as heaven, 
’Mid the sharp gusts without number, 

And the clouds of temp¢st driven. 
Weep not sister—sister, cheer thee ; 

Yet sbe will not hear thee weep ; 
She is weary, very weary ; 

Only let her sleep! 
I could fancy, gazing on her, 

She had passed her night of sighs, 
And that Heaven’s own light upon her 
Waits, to greet her opening eyes. 

Sileuce on each word of sorrow,— 
On a thought that would repine ; 
For there shall be such a morrow, 
And for thee, sweet sister mine. 
Ab! I know it, that reposing ;— 
’Tis her Father bade it come, 
Emblem, when life’s day is closing, 
Ot the deep repose ot home. 
Storms, the joy of calm redoubling, 
In the mansions of the blest, ° 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
———_—.68— —__—_— 


THE SONG OF THE SOWER. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Brethren, the sower’s task is done; 

The seed is in its winter’s bed ; 

Now let the dark brown mould be spread, 
To hide it from the sun, 

And leave it to the kindly care 

Of the still earth aud brooding air; 

As when the mother, from her breast, 

Lays the hushed babe apart to rest, 

And shades its eyes and waits to see 

How sweet its waking smile will be. 
The tempest now may smite, the sleet 
All night on the drowned furrow beat, 
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And winds that, from the cloudy hold 

Of winter, breathe the bitter cold, 

Stiffen to stone the mellow mould, 
Yet safe shall lie the wheat; 

Till out of heaven’s unmeasured blue 
Shall wake again the genial year, 

To wake with warmth and nurse with dew 
The germs we lay to slumber here, 


See. 
“To the watchful eye and thankful heart mercies 
lie thickly scattered along the path of suffering.” 


‘Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 
While some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night.” 
i ate 
From “The Nation.’’ 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS SEEN BY ENGLISH EYES.* 


One of the chief defects in the American 
school system is the lack of authentic means of 
comparison between the work of different cities 
and States, both in respect of the methods em- 
ployed and the results attained. The Connecti- 
cut system is not that of Massachussetts, in de- 
tails, and St. Louis differs from New York. 
The local responsibility, the freedom, which is 
nearly absolute, from rigorous inspection by the 
State authorities, and the entire lack of national 
superintendence, with all their advantages, bring 
this disadvantage. It is exceedingly hard to 
ascertain the manifold local modifications of the 
general principles of public instruction, and it 
is even more difficult to reduce to a fair stand- 
ard of comparison the cumbersome statistical 
tables which are published respecting every 
State and town, and almost every district. 

Consequently, to understand the American 
public school, prolonged personal inquiry and 
observation are essential. A greater service 
could hardly be rendered to the country at the 
present moment than to secure, by the agency 
of the Peabody Educational Trustees, the Na- 
tional Department of Education, or some other 
instrumentality, an impartial, minutely accurate, 
and yet philosophical survey of the various sys- 
tems in vogue from Massachusetts to Califor- 
nia. The work can be well done only by our 
own citizens, for none other can appreciate the 
unrecorded infu nces of historical usages and 
traditious, and the uncodified regulations re- 
quired by public opinion. But till such a sur- 
vey is made, the educators of the country may 
derive great help from the observations of ia- 
telligent foreigners, who come of their own ac- 


* “Report of her Majesty’s Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the education given in schools 
in England (not included ia her Majesty's two recent 
commissions), and to those appointed to inquire 
into the Schools of Scotland, on the Common School 
System of the United States and Canada, By Rev. 
James Fraser, M. A., Assistant Commissioner.’ Lon- 
don, 1867. 


cord, or at the instance of their governments, 
to examine the theory, the process, and the re- 
sults of our boasted common schools. 

Several such reports have been published in 
Europe. In England, Mr. Tremenheere; in 
Saxony, Dr. Wimmer; in France, Mons. de 
Laveleye; and in Sweden, Dr. Siljestrém, have 
printed more or less extended treatises on the 
peculiarities of our educational system, with 
critical comments and judicious comparisons, so 
that there are few of our own citizens who may 
not with profit peruse these statements. The 
latest document of this character is the report of 
Rev. James Fraser to the “Schools Inquiry 
Commission,” lately presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by royal command, aad received 
from England by a recent steamer. 

In matters of judgment so much depends 
upon the judge that our readers may be interested 
in knowing something of the author of this ex- 
tended paper. Mr. Fraser, as we are informed, 
is a clergyman of the Church of England, the 
rector of the quiet parish of Ufton, near Read- 
ing. He is, or was until quite lately, still a 
fellow in one of the Oxford colleges. The 
impression which he made upon all who 
saw him during bis visit to this country was 
that of a scholar, candid, unprejudiced, and 
thorough, who made it his business to find out, 
as truly as he could, the condition of our 
schools. He was neither blind to virtues nor 
defects. His intelligent and courteous manners 
made it a pleasure to help him ; his acquaint- 
ance with svkools of every grade in England, 
from that of the country parish up to the uni- 
versity, gave a point to all his investigations, 
and the comparatively deliberate manner in which 
he journeyed made his observations of more 
than ordinary value. We have, therefore, been 
waiting with some eagerness for his report, and 
have read it with unusuul interest. His atten- 
tion was chiefly directed to common schools— 
not to colleges or endowed academies or char- 
itable establishments or scientific schools, but 
to schools intended for all classes in the com- 
munity, from the lowest primary to the high- 
school. The five months of his visit were spent 
in the three southern States of New England 
or in States further west most affected by their 
educational influence—New York, Ohio, and Ll- 
linois. He also spent some time in Penosylva- 
nia, and made a special study of the cities of St. 
Louis and Detroit. Part of his time was spent 
in Canada. 

The tour of Mr. Fraser was made in the 
summer of 1865, when the war was but just 
concluded, and it is worthy of note that the 
vigorous support of our schools during the ab- 
sorbing conflicts of civil commotions made 4 
strong impression on his mind. Never, he says, 
were appropriations or benefactions more liber- 
ally bestowed; never was there more earnest 
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determination to carry on the education of the | their classes are not likely to fall asleep in their 


people. 

Six comprchensive, topics were mentioned in 
his instructions as requiring special attention ; 
namely—1, School legislation; 2, Pecuniary 
support; 3, Administration, and the selestion 
of teachers; 4, Internal organization, modes of 
teaching, books, etc. ; 5, Results; 6, Religious 
training. In short, he was directed to find out 
all that he could in the time and with the 
means at his command. He sums up his re- 
marks on the system of the United States in four 
chapters, devoted first to an exhibition of the 
theory; then to an exhibition of the practice ; 
third, toa critical estimate of results ; and lastly 
to a very brief horoscope of the future. 

The theory of our schools he finds best stated 
in formal terms in the Massachusetts laws, 
which he quotes with extended notes and com- 
ments. We need not detain our readers with 
this familiar topic. 

Under the head of practical operations, the 
cost of our schools is the first subject he takes 
up, and here he runs against the common diffi- 
culty of securing definite statements made up 
on the same schedule. However, he makes an 
estimate worth quoting, which is based on the 
reports of eleven of the first cities of the Union. 
Here are his figures for the “average cost of 
tuition only :’—Detroit, $6 59 ; Toledo, $8 34; 


Chiesgo, $8 69; Providence, New Haven, 


$8 85; Philadelphia, $9 17; St. Louis, 9 38; 
Louisville, $11 17; Cincinnati, $11 42; Bos- 
ton, $1148; New York, $12 04; average, 
$10 39; or, £1 11s. 6d. 

The cost of high schools he estimates as on 
the average $62 50, or nine guineas, a year for 
boys; and $36 25, or £5 10s., for girls. In the 
rural districts the cost of tuition is much less, 
especially in the simple district schools. These 
prices are evidently in great contrast with what 
is paid in England for the corresponding ad- 
vantages—so that it is the sober conclusion of 
the writer that an American farmer educates 
his family at the cost to the commuity of not 
more than one-third of the amount at which 
the Comwittee of Council estimate the cost of 
educating the children of an English mechanic 
or laborer. 

The administration of our schools by the va- 
rious boards, committees, superintendents, and 
the like, he found ‘‘ somewhat complex,” but 
appearing to.‘ run smoothly,” though not quite 
“hierarchical,” or authoritative enough to pro- 
duce the best results. Our teachers for the most 
part appear quite inadequately trained for their 
work, and the certificates of examination are 
really worth but little. Yet there is great 
natural aptitude for the teacher’s work, especi- 
ally in the women who engage in it. They 
have a gift of turning what they know to the 
best account, are admirable disciplinarians, and 





hands—and on the whole, as he rightly adds, 
they are a fine and capable body of workers in 
a noble cause. Their salaries, judged by an 
English standard, are low, and consequently 
changes are frequent. ‘heir social position, 
on the other hand, is much higher than in Eng- 
land. The formal and ‘‘ memoriter’’ character 
of our recitations and examinations is justly 
censured. But how can this be otherwise, un- 
less our colleges, the highest teachers of the 
land, will modify the example they set? So 
long as “ cramming” will pass for learning ; so 
long as the ability to receive page after page of 
Greek grammar, rules, exceptions, and exam- 
les is deemed the greatest evidence of intel- 
lectual culture in college, as it was where we 
were educated, so long will our instruction in 
high schools and grammar-schools be governed 
by text-books, and deal more in conventional 
phraseology than in positive knowledge. 

The gradation or classification of our schools 
commends itself strongly to the approval of Mr. 
Fraser, but our own teaches are unanimous on 
this subject, and we therefore pass by the com- 
ments of our traveller. 

There is another subject on which we think 
Mr. Fraser's observations are less just than we 
have commonly found them to be. We refer to 
the social status of the scholars in our public 
schools. By the theory, he says, scholars of 
every rank are supposed to come within 


the sphere of the system. This is ambigu- 


ous. All children may avail themselves of 
the privilege; it is not expected that all 
will. Every parent is as free to deci.e this 
question as he is to determine whether be will 
use the common park, the common post-office, 
or the common pump. The public merely pro- 
vide public schools “* good enough for anybody ;” 
no one is forced to accept their privileges. This 
being the theory what is the result? In our 
opinion it varies from year to year and from 
place to place. A good building, a judicious 
committee, a corps of capital teachers, will 
revolutionize a town or a district speedily, and 
the school forsaken one year may be crowded 
the next. Mr. Fraser, on the other hand, as- 
serts that “in all the cities the wealthier class, 
indeed all who can afford to do so, almost with- 
out exception, send their children to private 
schools.” We are confident he has generalized 
too rapidly. Many wealthy people, we admit, 
withhold their children from ‘public schools ; 
but, on the other hand, in a city not very far 
from New York, an important public contro- 
versy has just terminated where the worst 
charge against the public schools was this: that 
those who could afford to send to private 
schools would send to the public schools, thus 
taking the places which should be saved for 
the poor. We could take Mr. Fraser to scores 
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of schools in New York, New Haven, Hartford, 
Springfield, Boston, Roxbury, Cambridge, and 
other towns where we are acquainted, and show 
him that, beyond a doubt, that the public 
schools, in practice as well as in theory, are for 


leges and of all our social educational influ- 
ences. It is not the few who are carried to 
high perfection ; it is the entire population who 
are lifted up from ignorance and want. 

He fears that we care too little for develop- 


all. The distinctive feature of our system, in | ment as compared with information, thinking 
city or in country, is that the wants of the | too little of the faculties and too much of fucts. 
whole community are provided for, not those of | He makes some just criticisms on our cultivation 
any class. Because there is the post-office, no | of taste, doubting the national competency “ to 
one is prevented from employing the telegraph | appreciate the beauty of simplicity ;” and he 
or the private messenger ; and just so with the ; misses with regret “ the religious tone’”’ to which 
school. Actually taking the country through, | he is accustomed in the conduct of the school- 


the distinction of financial caste are not yet 
manifest in our schools or colleges. Long dis- 
taut be the day! When the public school is 
the best school, men of culture will send to it. 
When it is not, thay will seek instruction else- 
where. 

But we canot pursue these observations, for 


room at home. 

In respect to the instruction of boys and 
girls in the eame classes, a point on which our 
own administrators of schools are not agreed, 
Mr. Fraser makes some interesting observations. 
Doubting the wisdom of giving to girls the 
same instructions as to boys, he yet: admits that 


we still desire to call the attention of our readers | where he heard the two sexes taught or cate- 
to Mr. Fraser’s estimate of the system asa whole, | chised together he ‘“‘should have given to the 
and his recommendations to the authorities at | girls the palm for quickness of perception and 
homie. precision of reply.” In all their studies they 
Having reminded the English reader that} ‘seemed fully competent to hold their own.” 
from the days of Washington till now ‘ virtye | To Americans he says: ‘The Roman matron 
and intelligence” have been relicd on as the of the old republic is, perhaps, the type of 
safeguards of this republic, in which perfect , female excellence; self-reliance, fearlessness, 
social equality and absolute religious freedom ' decision, energy, promptitude are, perhaps, the 
are guaranteed by law, he delinates, in a few highest female qualities.” For himself he pre- 
nice touches, some of the actual “ phenomena” | fers a different theory of womanly culture ; but 
of American life; our “restlessness and ac-; he admits that the American method at least 
tivity, without, perhaps, the culture ard refine- | achieves the end at which it aims. 
ment of the old Athenian, but with all bis ver-| The religious character of our public in- 
satility ; the absorbing interest of political life, | struction naturally attracts the attention of all 
the constantly rising aims of each individual, | foreigners accustomed to the union of church 
the ebb and flow of commercial enterprise, and | and state. Mr. Fraser objects to calling the 
the immense development of the spirit of specu- | American schools “ irreligious” or even “ non- 
lation ; the intense energy of the national tem-j religious” or purely secular. He sees and ep- 
perament, its rapidity of movement, its pre-| preciates what is done in them for the inculca- 
cipitancy, its impatience of standing still.” | tion of Christian morality; and while he pre- 
The American school, he says, is a microcosm | fers the “ denominational” theory for English 
of American life. It shows the same freedom | schools, he would consider himself “ tendering a 
and equality, the same rapidity of movement | most fatal piece of advice” if he recommended 
and desire of progress, the same ambition, sen- | its adoption here. All his views on this sub- 
sitiveness, and subordination of the individual | ject exhibit a beautiful spirit of fairness and 
to the mass, the same utilitarian fever, the same | liberality, such as we should like to see more 








absence of repose, elements of strength and 
weakness, of success and failure, so mingled 
that it is impossible, by one epithet, to charac- 
terize the resultant whole. 

In his opinion, also, our school system is in 
harmony with the other institutions of the 
country, and it suits the people so far as they 
understand their own wants. He points out 
“the cheapness” of our schovls even in liberal 
cities, and the lively “spirit of work” which is 
generated among both teachers and scholars. 
He sums up. the results of the system (quite 
correctly, in our opinion) as tending to the 
general diffusion of intelligence rather than to 
“ high culture” or “ profound eradition.” . The 
same is true, he might have added, of our col- 


general among our own religicus people. 

The object of Mr. Fraser's inquiries was 
practical. Popular education in England is 
sure to make progress with the growth of re- 
form and the diffusion of suffrage, and it is 
with reference to possible changes in the na- 
tions] system that the “ Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission” was instituted. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to see what poivts so cautious and judic- 
ious an observer recommends to the imitation 
of his countrymen. 

“ The thing,” he says, “ which I should like 
to borrow is the noble public spirit, almost uni- 
versally prevalent, which considers that to con- 
tribute to the general education of the people 
is the first duty, as of the commonwealth at 
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large, so of every citizen in particular, and 
which places religion, morality, and intelligence 
in the forefront of the elements that constitute 
the strength and guarantee the prosperity of 
the nation.” 

Descending to particulars, he especially rec- 
ommends that our system of graded schools be 
imitated in the large towns of England. “ It is 
the one thing which our elementary schools have 
not,” he says, ‘and which they most need. I 
do not care so much about common schools; 
I have no particular preference for free schools ; 
but I do see most elearly the advantages of a 
graded school.” 

The second recommendation which he offers 
is that central boards of education should be 
instituted in counties or districts with more or 
less visitorial power, and with the obligation to 
publish an annual report. The great mass of 
Englishmen have now no authentic guarantee 
upon which to rely in selecting a school for 
their sons. The publicity of our public schools 
seems to Mr. Fraser one of their most commen- 
dable features. 

The author of this report does not appear to 
have considered it his business to devise sugges- 
tions so much as to report observations. In- 
deed, he is continually embarrassed by the dif- 
ferent circumstances, capacities, and prospects 
of the two countries. “I do not pretend to 
know where we are difting,” is a remark which 
he makes more than once. He sees impending 
in Evgland the establishment of a secular sys- 
tem of instruction, akin, at least, to the Ameri- 
can, and while he does not conceal his pre- 
ferences for the denominational schools now in 
vogue, he does not hesitate as a clergyman to 
declare that he should neither despair of Chris- 
tianity nor morality if the change, so much 
dreaded by many of his class, should actually 
come. He acknowledges as the result of his 
travels in America, that what Kogland needs is 
“intelligent education—a real quickening: of 
the miuds of the people,” and he admits that 
his own difficulties as a clergymag lie in the 
slow and heavy intellectua! movement of his 
hearers, their scanty vocabulary, their inability 
to appreciate an argument, their waat of geueral 
and broad culture. 

We have noticed some statements with which 
we do not agree, and throughout the entire re- 
port there is an obvious lack of acquaiatance 
with the progressive development of our school 
system which would have enabled the writer 
to describe rather better some of its character- 
istics. The American public schools, as a sys- 
tem, have grown during two hundred years into 
their present form; they were not contrived or 
invented. They are adjusted, imperfectly we 
admit, bat still adjusted, to all our other institu- 
tions. To be understood, our social life must 
be understood, and this no traveller, however 


accomplished, can be expected to understand. 
Mr. Fraser has done more than most observers. 
His patience, his fairness, his sagacity, and his 
ever present love of the truth are reflected 
throughout the American portion of the vol- 
ume. We have not read the Canadian chap- 
ters. 

As the conclusion of all his researches, it is 
gratifying to find him ready to admit “it is no 
flattery or exaggeration to say that the Ameri- 
cans, if not the most highly educated, are cer- 
tainly the most generally educated and intelli- 
gent people on the earth.” This is the true 
fruit of republican common schools. 


<0 —_<__ 


TWO EPITAPHS. 


In one of England’s great cathedrals rests 
one, whose gravestone, according to his own 
direction, bears but the single word “Jfiseri- 
mus’—most miserable. 

In the catacombs of Romé, one tablet bas, in 
rude letters, the simple inscription, “ Jn pace” 
—in peace. 

Little as these brief records at first seem to 
tell us, a moment’s thought shows them full of 
disclosures. ‘The first was a man of wealth and 
position, or his sepulchre had never been in the 
great cathedral. He had it in his power, not 
only in common with others to find for himself 
the blessedness of God’s faithful children, but 
more than some to bless the world in those ex- 
tended ways which the rich and powerful can 
especially command. He had the offer of life 
in vain. He was honest enough to acknowl- 
edge his misery. He,could not cheat himself, 
he would not cheat others; indeed he warned 
them. There in that old cathedral, among the 
tombstones of other men, where the rich and 
noble, gifted like himself with noble opportuni- 
ties, would surely come to read his record— 
there it should be, in imperishable stone, with 
no name or worldly titles to tell of outward pros- 
perity, or divert attention from this one terrible 
truth. It should stand alone in its awful sim- 
plicity, “‘ Most Miserable,” life a failure, the fu- 
ture a terror. 

The other lived in the fearful days of perse- 
cution, when the hunted Christians fled to the 
catacombs, the burial caves where the martyrs 
were driven to live. The outward Nfe of the 
unknown sleeper must have been full of gloom. 
A child of poverty, either by birth or from that 
love to the Master which chose it with his peo- 
ple rather than enjoy the pleasures of sin, be 
was despised and persecuted. Yet the record 
of that life was full of blessedness. All things 
have been counted dross for the love of Christ ; 
life was a success—the future, glory. 

In the records of heaven, if not on every tomb- 
stone, must not the verdict stand for each life, 
either “‘ Most miserable,” or “In peace?” 
Which shall be mine? 
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PRAYER. 


It is a communion with God. Oh! brethren, 
prayer is not an apostrophe to woods and wilds 
and waters. It is not a moan cast forth into the 
viewless winds, nor a bootless behest expended 
on a passing cloud. It is not a plaintive cry 
directed to an empty echo, that can send back 
nothing but another cry, Prayer is a living 
heart that speaks in a living ear, the ear of the 
living God. 

Joun Newron once said: “The art of 
spreading rumors may be compared to the art 
of pin‘making. There is usually some truth, 
which I call the wire; as this passes from hand 
to hand, one gives it a polish, another a point, 
others make and put on the head, and at last 
the pin is completed.” 





ITEMS. 

One of the wealthy men of New Orleans, the late 
John McDonough, bad engraved upon his tomb a 
series of maxims, which be says he adopted for the 
guidance of his life, in 1804, and to which he at- 
tributes his success in business. He makes them 
public for the benefit of all who desire to become 
rich, and they are worth reproduction here :—“ Rules 
for Guidance of My Life, 1804.—Remember always 
that labor is one of the‘conditions of our existence. 
Time is gold; throw not one minute away, but place 
each one to account. Do unto all men as you would 
be done by. Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day. Never bid another do what you can 
do yourself. Never covet what is not your own. 
Never think any matter so trifling as not to deserve 
notice. Never give out that which does not first 


,ycome in. Never spend but to produce. Let the 
' greatest order regulate the transactions of your life. 


“Study in your course of life to do the greatest 
amountof good. Deprive yourself of nothing neces- 
sary to your comfort, but live in an honorable sim- 
plicity. Labor, then, to the last moment of your ex- 
istence. Pursue strictly the above rules, and the 
Divine blessing and riches of every kind will flow 
upon you to your heart’s content; but, first of all, 
remember that the chief and great duty of your life 
should be to tend, by all means in your power, to the 
honor and glory of our Divine Creator. The conclu- 
sion to which I have arrived is, that without tem- 
perance there is no health; without virtue no order; 
without religion no happiness; and that the aim of 
our being is to live wisely, soberly, and righteously. 
“ Joun McDonovaa.” 


The earnings of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, 
during the past year, are said to have been overa 
million of dollars. After heavy deduction, resulting 
from the two accidents to the cable of 1866, there 
remained to the credit of the revenue account $140,- 
670, out of which a dividend is declared at the rate 
of four per cent. free of income tax, upon the first 8 
per cent. preferential stock. But for these accidents, 
and a charge for back interest, the net earnings 
would have paid 7 per cent. on $12,000 000, leaving 
$70,000 for a reserved fund. 


FreepMen’s ScHOOLSs IN THE DEPARTMENT OF WASH- 
INGTON.—Thbe Superintendent, Jobo Kimball, reports : 
There are ninety day and night schools in the dis- 
trict, in charge of 142 teachers, of whom 129 are 
white and 13 colored. The number of pupils in 
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these schools is 4,822, and the average attencance ig 
3,535, or 73 # per cent. 

In Alexandria (city and county) and Fairfax Oo., 
Va., there are twenty-six schools, with thirty five 
teachers, twenty-nine white and six colored, and 
1,756 pupils. The average is 1,204, or sixty-eight 
per cent. 

The local superintendent remarks: ‘“ When we 
first opened our echools in Alexandria, there was 
almost universal opposition and ridicule. Now the 
people are strongly convinced of their benefits, and, 
at the late public examination, which was crowded 
with the white citizens of the place, astonishment 
and even delight was expressed at the fine appear- 
ance of the pupils, and the great progress they had 
made. 

The public school board of Washington is now 
favorable to the education of the colored people, and 
are taking out vigorous measures to carry on their 
schools in connection with the board. In June there 
were thirty-two schools, having an average attend- 
ance of over 90 per cent. One school in George- 
town, and the M-street school, reported an average 
attendance of 100 percent. This, in respect to at- 
tendance, is the best report of the year. Of the 135 
teachers in the District, 109 are white and 26 colored. 
The average whole attendance is over 44 per cent. 
Of these schools, thirty-eight are primary, twenty- 
eight intermediate, five grammar, and most of the 
remainder of mixed grades. John E. Turner has 
taught a class of men, fitting for the Ministry, in a 
room on Louisiana avegue, furnished him by the 
bureau. This class has at times been quite large, 
but the attendance, owing to the necessities of the 
men, has been quite irregular. 

A charter has been granted by Congress for the 
Howard University, which is open to all of both 
sexes, without distinction of color. This institution 
bids fair to do great good. Its beautiful site, so op- 
portunely and wisely secured, is an earnest of suc- 
cess. Large and commodious buildings are soon to 
be erected thereon. The normal and preparatory 
departments of the University were opened on the 
Ist of May, under the instruction of Rev. E. F. 
Williams, an accomplished scholar and a thorough 
teacher. At the close of the month the school num- 
bered thirty-one scholars ; it has now increased to 
about sixty. Miss Lord, so long @ popular teacher 
of this city, has been appointed assistant. The 
grade of this school is low for its name, but the stu- 
dents are making good advancement. 

One school-heuse, large enough to accommodate 
four hundred scholars, has been built by the bureau 
in Alexandria, Va., and it has assisted in building 
three houses of the same size in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Assistance has also been given in building 
three houses in Maryland. 

Ten Northern societies are reported as having 
aided the schools in this department, the amount 
expended by them being not less than $35,000. The 
trustees of colored schools for Washington and 
Georgetown have expended about $10,000. The 
amount raised by colored people by subscription is 
very small. They insist that their taxes, which are 
the same as paid by the white population, shall be 
used for the support of their schools. 

In this District, if the trustees of the colored 
schools should get the amount now due, and that 
which will be due the next scholastic year, they 
would have about $80.900, an amount quite suffi- 
cient, used economically, to free the societies and 
bureau from avy further care of schools here. But 
as the speedy receipt of these funds is a matter of 
much doubt, there still remains a work for the be- 
nevolent to do.’’— Washington Chronicle. 

















